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Apalysis of the requirements for diagnostic testing 


of the early stages of reading competence shows. that diagnostic 


_ testing needs to focis on deccding, word knowledge, and sentence’ 


processing. Reading diagnostic tests “also need t@ assess "entry" 
skills for the assignment of’ pupils tc, instructidn, and "exit" ats | 


,at each grade level. The :21 benchmark skills for reading diagnosis 


that have been identified include rea ding comprehension, ‘which’ is 
conceived as being neasured +hrough cloze- ‘procedures. Arranging. these — 
skills by grade level exhibits their cumulative nature, showing how 
more compiex skills are built from simpler ones. Diagnosis: bf reading 
skill a cdn be accemplished -by ‘assessing the enabling» 


skills in 


quence,. beginning with the more COR PEQuen Site: and 


proceeding to ens Simpler: ’skills. Ou thor AL) 2 : 
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Analysis is made of the requirements for diagnostic testing of 
early stages of reading competence, based upon contemporary research 
evidence and theory. Atcording to this evidence, diagngstic testing 
needs to be accomplished within three competency strand#, which are 
called (1)' decoding, (2) word knowledge, and (3) sentence processing. 
It 2s pointed out that diagnostic: tests need to make possible the 

. assessment of “entry” skills for assignment of pupils to instruction, 


., and also 6f “exit” skills at each grade level. 


. 


Reading diagnosis: for normal instructional «purposes is assumed 
to occur in classrooms which use a basal reader series for reading 
practice, . Pupils may be divided into several? groups to receive 
different kinds of instruction from the teacher, - depending on their : 
needs as revealed by diagnostic tests or informal "prebes:" Pupils °’ 
may acquire reading skillg as a result of direct aan inciden- 


tal learning, or of extenfled periods of learning. : 
4 c 


- Twenty-one benchmark Skills for reading diagnosis are “identified, 


intluding the criterion skill of Reading Comprehension, conceived as : 
being measured by a "cloze-type” test. These skills are Arranged by 
grade level“in patterns thich exhibit their cumulative (hierarchal) ~ 
nature, in the ‘sense that tHe more comp lex skills are built up from 
simpler ones. Diagnosis of reading skill deficiencies can be .accom-~ 
plished, in general, by assessing the enabling skills in sequence 
beginning with the more comprehensive: and proceeding to the> ‘simpler. 
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DIAGNOSTIC TEST REQUIREMENTS FOR READING 
) IN THE EARLY GRADES> . 
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The large individual differences in language gidiy ened nPidees in 
the elementary grades give rise to Seneea for assessment Weed Biapioses 
’ 
these differences, so that instruction can be adapted to the needs of the 
Although there ee many materials, kits, and programs 


ry a 


N 


individual pupils. , 


"diagnostic" in a field such as reading, it is not 


Py 


® : - 
always cléar that they accomplish the aims ‘preferred by elementary teachers. 
In facet, the very profusion of these materials, and their great variety, 
often seems to militate against diagnoses of instructional needs which ‘are 


readily understood and capable of being translated into practical action 


= 7 . ee s ‘ 
* * 


by teachers. a : 2 
_ Few systems of diagnosis in reading: are available which have clear’ 


{ 
a od such Systems appear 


~ 


‘rational connections with the activity of reading. 


' 


' yO i» i 
unduly encumbeyed with the mystiques of "testing," such as the use of multiple- 


choice items and other procedures of mass testing. Most such systems lack 


% 


‘ 


a clear rationale for the inclusion or exclusion of specific test-item types. 


~ * 
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This article attempts to describe what_is ‘needed for diagnosis of read- 
ing skills at elementary levels. These requirements are derived_from research 
_ % ’ - , i 
findings on the nature of beginning stages of reading (Carrell & Ghall, 1975; 


Gibson & levin, 1975; LaBerge & Samuels, 1974; Venezky, 1972), and on infor- 


° a 


Ation-pracessing “analyses of the reading process (Resnick & Beck, 1976: 
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Bs tad il bu he ' 
Perfetti & Lesgold, 1978). The requirements described are intended for use 
' ' . ~ ° ; Bw: 
(1) in evajuat ing the content validity of existing diagnostic tests, and (2) 
. , & , nats or 
as*a basts} for the development of sound procedures for diagnosirfg instructional 
: t é : 


ae . : of * 2 7 % 2. 2 
needs in the learning of reading skills of an elementary {and basic) Sort. . 
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Instruction in Early Reading! : , : 
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The teackgr Sof children entering kindergarten or first grade is con~ 


fronted with:children having widely different capabilities related to reading. 


Some, of course, arg already able to read the simple texts or primers of 


commercially packaged reading programs. The vast majority do not have this 


a 
- 


capability. The ce eeeaunbe of reading, therefore, must somehow be "broken 


down" into simpler eau ones which edn be taught, so as to bring each child 
to the point at which he or.she can generate-the complex, gut ceeatee perfor 


* 
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mance which is reading. J 


¥ 
a . . 


One of the first problems the teacher must solve, then, is finding out 


what her individual pupils do or do not, know, or >» more precisely, what they 
can or cannot do. A test may be.used.fer-this purpose, or the peucce may 
make her own observations. Unless the teacher can keep an unusual amount of 
information in her head, she then makes some sort of record of these obser- 


" . ' 


vations, that is, some recorded indication of the "entering capabilities" of 


a aoe nd x 


each child. Often, I am told, teachers may take a couple of weeks or more to 


make these observations of children and then to record them for future refer- 


* 
we 


ence, - 7 : . : 
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An important decision is next made as to what to teach, and tp whom. In. 


* 


3 ° Pe 
a kindergarten, a skill,not yet acquired by, say, 90% of the children may .be 


taught tdé.the whole class, ig a game-like situation. An examplé is the teach- 


ai 


ing of new relational concepts, such as 


underneath,” ae top of," "behind," 


ate 


in front of," and others of this sort. Or, a skill which has not yet been 


learned by ten percent of the children may be taught to those children in a 


ee ee 


lenis section is reproduced from "Reading Achievement and Diagnostic Testing” 
by Robert M. Gagné; a paper delivered at the Second International Conference 
on Frontiers in Language oe Southern Lllinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois, February 23-25, 1978 
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“separate corner of the classroom; naming ‘printed letters might be an example. — 
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In a first grade, a teacher may bé@ able to identify four different sets of 
% ~ : ~ : % et. 
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childran, each set needing instruction in roughly the same skills; and thus 


“ ~ 


© - : > ro e é ns . : ; 2 
form ad hoc groups to which differeat instruction is given at different times, 
_* ~ + 


. 


The ideal, ef course, would be the possibility of designing thirty specific 


Pp, : : . soe _ 
inWpructional contengs for thirty different students. This degree of indjvid- 


uaiization is only rarely possible, although"it may be approached in those | 
<r : . e 


: ; * 
instances where teacher aides or parental volunteers are available for {n+ 


. 
Ny 


dividual tutoring. : . 
: . : _ : , 
Assuming that some management scheme,is found for dealing with individual 


a 
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differences which are initially found, differential instruction can then pro 


> . 
. 
e . 


ceed. One group of children may be learning to say the sounds of initial con- 


sonants, another group to match rhyming words, while still another is reading 


aloud passages from a story. The next Steps that must be taken, at various 


_ = 
ae 


intervals of time, make up a kind of monitoring of the progress of individual 


students within the groups. Depending on what is found, one or more students 
a 


= » 


‘ “ 
may. need to be placed in other groups, either in a group that_is more advanced, 
oN i : *'s pay 
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or ONe that is less advanced, in the learning of relevant reading skills. 


nitoring of progress is done, not simply for the purpose of keeping ‘ 


Fy . 


te make continual adjustments in the matching of instru- 


records, but rathg 


’ . s 
tien/to the needs of individual children. Again in this case, of course, 


> y 


the precisipn of such matching will be enhanced as the resources of teaching’ 


approach those of individualized instruction. Even when teaéhing is done in 
. , al 
groups, however, the need for frequent decisions about re-assibiment of pupits 
should be constantly recognized. 
* ; ‘ , 
As the end of a school year approaches, teachers of reading are concerned 
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to find out what has been learned by al their pupils. The required observations 
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may be made in an infornal manner, or they may be made by the use of tests. 


Two purposes are ee served b} the results of such observations. Figsty* 


e ° 


teachers. need to know whac total progress has been made by each child, and 
“ . 7 . ’ 
also. by the total class. The discovery of very Little learning by a child 


may indicate the need for some provisions for special remedial education. 
y me p P: 


Po 


.  * : : ; 
More importantly, though, records need to be made of what each child is able 
to do, so that a teacher in the next grade wii: ‘gain Some . idea of where to. 


begin the next instruction. It would Sen desi nuvi, too, ‘that teachers in 


» . ; ’ 
. ba ™ 
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. t 
an iven grade be able to certify” the mastery of articular skills which 
y8 g 2 y” tk y of p 


> are minimal objectives for that grade. * ‘ 


Diagnostic Requirements | . : 


, 
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If this is approximately the way reading instruction proceeds, allowing 


for variations in the styles: yor individual teachers, the folzonins would es 


* . 


appear to be, the things that are needed to make pesetbie agnosis and sub- 


* ‘ 


sequent differential ‘instruction: 


* > 
ry 


1. A carefully identified set of benchmark skilis that are defined as 
: es 


. ° 
° . 


performance objectives, arranged in a sequence Yeflecting their order of' ; 


o x 


learning (for example, “reading printed words" must be jearned before Soe 
‘i . - : = s . 
printed sentences"). Benchmark. skills are those which can be ‘identified as ~ 
oe components of reading (for example, supplying an: appropriate » missing 


* 


word in a sentence is generally agreed to oe a component, of reading perfor-~ 


. /, 
ees in contrast, the skill of supplying a rhyming word may be related to 
reading, but is not actually done as.a part of reading). ’ Benchmark skills 
a . . > —_ 
are the ones that are ‘of particular significance, and are probably essential 
Saran alas + F 


7 8 “ 


Y 
in Setprmining initial placement of chitdren into instructional groups, as 
well as in determining their a ai at later stages of instruction. 
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rx, : 
oe seguence of prerequisite, or "enabling" skills related to each 7 
, * « ® \ 5 ee 
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ae 


.group. * 


* Sa ol x : y < se 
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benchmark skill. The identification of these enabling sequences of skills 


is needed for the planning and for thé systematic conduct of instruction 


within each instructional group: Thus, if an instructional goal for a _— * 


2 
~~ 


group is "pronouncing multisyllable printed-words of regular- spelling" (a 
~ » ; 


benchmark skill), an enabling skill may be "blending syllables of two-syllable - o 


* 


words"; another enabling skill may be "pronouncing vowel-consonant combinations”. 


. 


Of course, an enabling skill at one level of instruction may be a benchmark 


. 


skitl at an earlier level. These enabling skills are’ Identified as contri- 


na ; : . . 
butory to the benchmark skill, that is, they. are prerequisite to the bench- 


mark skill and. are related to reading ptimarily because of this latter 


. 


relxtionship. They are used to determine sequences of instruction within. 


the scope of the larger objective being pursued in a particular instructional 
- “ : oa 


, 
= . 


3. A test of a suitably broad range of’ benchmark skills which can 


serve as an initial placement test. The assessment of each benchmark skill 


t . 


covered by a test of this sort should have reasonably high reliability, ‘which 


fy 


. » ’ 

implies that each of the skills needs to be tested with a number of test 
items (5+10 is customary). Such a test should sample skills which are 
appropriate te about sour grades of reading instruction. Its results are 


used to place children in instructional groups at the beginning of a school 
: . ; ® 
term, or half-term. | a 


2 = e 


4. An exit test of the skill objectives which are chosed for instruc- 
r 


tion in each grade. Like the initial placement test, each skill which makes ° = 


up the exit test should be assessed with the number of items needed for 


\ »? 


reasonably high reliability. However, this test should be Gonternce only. 
with the Fange of skills taught in each grade. The purpose 6f the exit test 


is to assess the achievement of adopted objectives for each grade. <A cut-off° 
PY : 2 . vy . 


fy . 7 


. 
’ 
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score may be used to identify children who need remedial instruction before 
ie ‘ > 5 yy 
os 

being advanced to the next grade. - 


> a . 


5. An entire set of definitions of test item "domains", accompanied 
SS SEs O1 cena enons of test item “domains 
by iene appl ticable’ to each Machnark skill and eath enabling skill 


that is eeseetaues with: it. These "item ferms” are for use by a teacher 


r - 


. in arranging situations so ree ae can be made of the progréss of in- 
a od ~ = . 


dividual children during the course of instruction. A probe “is, in effect, 


x 


a single-irem, or it may be two. Probes ‘need ‘to be used at frequent nae ene 
during the course of instruction. In early eeaere of reading, the obser~ 
i) 7] 


vation to be made via a probe sreaneneny: requires a product ivegresponse on. 


LY 


the pare of the child, and so must be administered to one child at a time. 
* 7 - . , " . 
An example of suth a probe is having the child read aloud unfamiliar printed 


sy words (such as laster, condiment, etc.) in,order to assess decoding skill 


. 3 with multi~syllable words, es 
‘ - Ses 

. 4 , , . - > ° > * vay. * 
The relatively low reliability of probes, as opposed to’ longer tests, 


~ 
“ 


poses no practical problem. In using the results of a probe, the teacher ° 


is making a peobeelety estimate that the child does. or does not need further 


» . 


ld instruction or practice on a peaencetay skill. Should the estimate turn out 
. - to be wrong, correction will — take place at the next instructional | 
* vv 


Stage. Probes may also be viewed as "curriculum-embédded" tests, since. 
- ‘Y Pa > 


a v 


their admipistration must be woven into the instruction a teacher gives to 


Roe 2 > 2 ; 
. & group of children; without a definite break between the two functions. 


oo “With these five tools, teachers will be able to carry out systematic 
“diagnosis and systematic. teaching of required skills. Tests of benchmark 
Skills make possible the determination of instructional objectives and the 


? 


\ 
establishment of minimal exit skills for each grade. Accompanying lists of 
‘enabling skills make it possible for the teacher to know what ground has been 
aa 
brnic | 
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eee 


7. 
N . ae ¥ Mer ie 
~ ° : Beale. ~ 
” La . . es : . , _ 
covered, and what must next de learned. Placement test results can be used to 
a * a . oe ‘ . . ay 
Me : —* 4 ‘ 
do the initial job of assigning pupils to apprqpriate-instructional groups: : 
Probe items are later employed to track the progress of individual children . 
within such groups, or within tutoring sessions (when that mode is employed). 
iN oe Y : : ; : ; : < - ® 
And exit tests yield results which make possible a final chec 


k on the .aghieve- 
ment of essential skills at each grade level. 
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Inttividual. Differences in Reading 


: , soe, 
‘What are the essential intellectual operations. or states that differen- 
; , 
tiate good readers from poot teaders? The 


a 


search for these factors has been 
conducted over many years, and the results 
: a 
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a e 7 any 
are found im many different pub- 
lications. It is not* evident at this date 


’ 


? 


x 

that the findings can be tnter~ - 

preted with perfect confidence. Yet there does appear to be a ecandeptng 
sense of agreement on the part of contempora 


» 


ry reading investigators, with 
only one or two notable exceptions. 
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A valuable set of concepts which integrate research findings concerning 
reading skills has been contributed by Perfetti and Lesgold (1978). .-On the 


basis of an information-processing analysis of reading, they suggest three 
» * my “ 


é & 
™ n 


("decoding"): 
(2) knowledge of the’ meaning of,words; and (3) sentence processing in terms 
of syntactic and semantic constraints. 
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strands of reading as follows: (1) speed of phonological coding 


a » 
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1. Decoding. As:a highly skilled performance, decoding may be described 
‘ . ” = " . : 
as the automatic processing .of previously unencountered printed words in terms 


a ’ . ny ; . i. : 
of their s@unds. The, descriptive word "automatic" implies that this kind of 
processing is done rapidly and without hesitation. 


~ 


Presumably, skilled de- 
coding means that when the reader encounters an unfamiliar printed word in 


8 


the midst of a sentence, he processes it by its sound, and gees right on with 


his reading. When such a word is processed in accordance with its sound, it 
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may oe possible for the readers to atch, it with a word ‘already fant] tie ‘to + 
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‘him ‘dn mis oral a Listening) ‘vocabulaty. “Otherwise, ne doncinuiag, to read , 
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(A fair’ amount of evidence supports the : idéa thet skilled decoding is’ a 
~~ a : 2 


bal . 
a > a > % 


* ; 
part of godd reading, despite rational arguments that ae és. unnecessary 


a” oe Y 


(Smith, 1978). Decoring jae involve responding , to regularities ig print- 


sound correspondences ee yenexald zations") beginning with the sounds 


a 


*-+ of letters (Calfee, Chapman, and Venezky, 1970; Gibson, Osser, and Pick, 29635 


aw? 


“Samuels, 1970). From this prerequisite, Jearning proceeds to ‘the’ pronouncing 


of vowel-censonant combinations (Calfee, Chapman, and Venezky, 1970; Venezky, 
7 ee ‘ e 3 
and Chapman, 1970), a stage whieh includes blending (La Berge and. Samyels, 1974 
° se * x ‘ 
Haddock, 1976; Muller, 3973), ‘Basie skills ‘of letter sounding are combined 
i £ , oe . a7 . 


in sytlable and word decoding (Gibson and Levin, 1975; Perfetti and Hogaboanm, 
1975: Spoehr and, Smith, 1973; Guthrie and Tne 1977; "Savin, “1972). . 


Besides its involvement “4 “in the poate of dafaniiiar printed words, de~ 


coding may actually serve other functions, Which have n ds yer aca taty 
Sepiteatee Goats and Fears, 1978; Perfetti and Lesgold, 1978; Venezky and 
Massaro, 1978). These appear to derive not siicay fica the capability of word 
pronunciation, but from its automaticity (La Rerge and Samuels,.1974). The 


main hypothesis for this added function is that the reader's processing of 
. F t 
the meaning of text (l.e., comprehension) is interfered with by the cognitive 


effort of decoding when the datter has to be done in a hesitating and inexpert 


. 


manner. According to MAtRANe ty (1972), the successful reader begins by form 


ing a "quasi-phonological " eeptecestacien of the printed text. 
. ~~ 
The activity of decoding, which presumably “leads-to phonological word 


processing by the reader, apparently persists in good readers. this is' true 


without’ scoppiig,~ehe weader ‘nay ae able to infer phe. néantig, of the word: - sg ist 
x Go . . ey. % : ed > i bs : - . : a - . . ¥ 
— 2 oN . ‘ v . . . . . are Y aS 
3 Nfrom its gentente context. ~ g Ve PPS at Soe ge ag Og = AS as: 
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4 . 7 * . 
eo ae even when the quality of reading yertornasce is measured by eae compre~ 
: * hension tests (Guthrie, 1973: Calfee, Linandod, and indenned: Pave he 
7 a” . % a a 
a ae evidenck of “this aeneinkine correlation appears “to be quite Strong. In 


es 5 7 x & ° 


-. <. ° addition, evidence “surely, exists to show that decoding skills can be readily. ; 


2 = “= * a 
2 : os , ang. x ‘ 


oe” _ ee aeeencd oy young’ children, and phat such ‘skills make’ a EpOsteae court bueion 


"to progress in, reading, (Resnick and Betk, 1977; Marsh,. and Mineo, 19773: 


¥ . Ms - 


7 ae Goldstein "1976! Wallach ‘and Walbach ) 1976), 


. > ® ay . ‘ 
. > + : 


ae Word knowledge (semantic codiny ). This stxand of skills comprises 


.; 


” 


. a 


facility in the recall and use ag pends: to, fill gaps, to form sentences, 
~~ -) . 


» to answer questions, to ident ynonyms and antonyms, Presumably, this 


capability teflects the extent: of the learner's functional vocabularyy It 


‘ . might also be seitea “verbal uesig.® | . _. 
as _ ‘Generally, substantially high correlations have been found a size 
_ of joraalery and. ScetiaE woriciensy (Gibson and Levin, 1975; Guthrie, | 1973;- 

7 | oo tevin, "1960). “Calfee, Chapman , and Venezky— (1972) suggest | that a measure of 
BEL GEN awe UG eee aN nk a En Ba The SNE ee SP ai 


vocabulary. quality be employed, fathel chan en In any case, te is 


+ 


” . Sclear che, the stored meanings of many words are retrieved and utiiiead by 


» 


~~ 


‘the reader in processing printed text.” Povell’s work (1971) has indicated 


w& 


that satisfactory reading at aBout the beginning of the fourth grade ‘requires 
‘ e 7 wo aan . 


mo, that. the reader instantly grasp the meaning -of at least 3500 words. - : 


a * 


i 3. Sentence processing. This is the capability of identifying, and 


also tae ae ‘ sentence structures in their proper form. In its S simplest 


. 7 x Ss. 
: te 


vanes, it may be observed in wach a ‘performance : as Jcavlictiay 2 a sentence 
? 
+ with a word or phrase, or as putting a yerenpse® sentence in order pmeavers. 
# 


+ -_ * 


1976), 


A number of studies have fouhd critical relationships between reading ¢ 


3 proficiency and the processing of sentences in terms of their syntactic and 
~ . . = fr 
<) ; ‘ . : } 4 7 : 
E IC 7 * 7 ~ ‘y = * 3 
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“The Reading Program : be 
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semantic gerucharectiesecon’ and ie 1976; Steiner, Wiener, and. Gromer, 
~ 


1971 Clay and. Imlach,. 1971; Weingtein and Rabinovitch, (971). Poor readers, 

these results suggest, tend to process one word at a rime, and fail to. make 
So . ee a 

use of context clues ~provided by syntax or the semantics of word groups. It 


¢ & a 


is probably oF some “importance te note that the prediction of meee by way 


~~ 


of syntactic and semantic clues is the primary way of Packing the task of 


. 


reading, im the view of Frank Smith (1977). ‘A similar emphasis on the 


utidization of sentence cues is given by Goodman (1970). 


~ 
~ 


\ | = a, 


The Setting for Diagnostic Testing 


. ‘ . v a 


“Consideration of the preceding evidence and theory makes it possible to 


° , 


describe some features of a reading program that would seem to be optimally. 


* 
“”~ , wv . 


affective for a popukation of students that spans a largé range of Vanguage 
x : ? 


skills at the time of school entry. 


% 
a ' . > 


The assumptions I make about. a desirable reading program are as follows: 
é ° re 


AL the beginning stage, the child must learn to identify printed letters, 


? 


beginning with their lower-case forms ‘and proceeding to their upper-case forms. 


- t 
. x 7 MH 


The important skill is i adenuitying: for ees pupils may be taught the 
a . _ 


names of the letters, nue they also need to vous to distinguish the sounds of 


a 


letters. Both of these skills — identifying letters and Bonding letters a 


* 


make up the very early part of a good ‘reading. program. They are followed by 


. 2 


practice | in the oral “sounding” of printed letter ‘combinations, the blending 


“of vowe L- payriebre combinations, of whole words and of multisyllable words. 


‘ -— 
Attaining the skill of decoding means that the reader, when he encounters 
» a : 


\ 
a printed word that he does not immediately recognize 3 its printed form 


. a 


(for example, harness) represents its sound to himself (or aloud, if he is 


reading ‘orally) , and then matches hat word—gound with one that is already - 
: Ree = 


~ 
> 


Qo. 
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* enables the reader to go directly from print te exact pronunciation. For 


~ 


in his oral vocabulary (as is likely the case with harness). An .extremely 


se. . a 


important Bette, here, is that initial pronunciation of the printed word 


>, does not’ nave. to be exagt, only approximage ence and Massaro, 1978), i 


* 


or the match with oral vocabulary to be.made. One implication of 


* 


this fact is that the skill of "word, sounding” does not have to be one sie 
: Ms ? : 


* > 


example, it is not’ of consequence whether phe yeacond t adn Atlanta is the 


ne * 


usual /t/ or one with a‘dental flap (the pronunciation of native Atlantans). 
ey : : 


~ 


It is “AtlantaN, a word familiar in the oral vocabulary, -in either case. A 


second implication is thay reading programs which stress highly precise rules 


x 
2 


AY 


\ é . 
- of word pronunciation are peepee wasting time. 


yA second essential strand of instruction in reading deals With knowledge 


. 7 _ : ‘ 
of word meanings. Naturally, oe Serene begins with oral language. Kinder- 
garten children begin schoo] with the ponaneEeom, of word knowledge;- sone with | 


quite. extensive vocabularies, some with very. few words. ineteudeten is “ven 
‘ ; : 4 ' 
to increase the knowledge sf oeaaty spoken words - at first the concrete | 
te aie . . ; e ? 
words, nouns and adjectives, and then with increasing emphasis on relational 


words, prepositions and verbs. This is often called "d@pncept learning.” 
" ; 


In the first grade, once they are able tq distinguish printed forms,: children 
begin to learn to recognize words in print -which are already in. their oral 


vocabularies. By using very simple texts. for reading, children learn to 


recognize more and more words by sight, and thus increase their "printed 


word vocabularies." Cont ir ed practice in reading rapidly enlarges the gtdre 


Pod 
of printed words which can be recognized by sight. ; 
A third strand in reading has to do with the structure of Language 


knowing how to form a proper sentence, and knowing how to "take 


infor- 


= 


mation in sets of sentences. As progress in learning proceeds, the student 


? 


aN 


A 
) ; 
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» 


“A typical basal reader series contributes to this aim, By thé time of the 


x 


following oral directions. This may be followed by 


“(Fries, 1963). : 4 . _ 


> a 


‘derives meaning’ from entire paragraphs composed of rélaced Soe sep—, 


’ -2 bs a 
x 


arated in their printed form by typical punctuation. initially, instruction . 


7s 


in this sttand may have an oral fori, involving, fo 


, ample, practice in: 


: ke ty 
eises in completing — 


2 


sentences with words that make beth syntactic and *st ic sense. Once a 
. s 7 Se ws - 


ry 


suf ficient printed word vocabulary has been seaeey exercises in forming 


x 


2 . yt ; 
and cempisting sentences, or in rearranging scrambled sentences, may be con~ + 


Y 


,ouesed in that medium., The continued reading of basal readers al'so contri- 


x . 


butes to the improvements of thig type of skill. Boas may be done in part 


. 


y 
orally, ~ and in part silently. Skills in eis area ake also adhanden by or 


practice in the answering of wh- questiors ‘which paraphrase the text. , 


These three strands have their apex ia re" comp dex activity of reading 


we 


, | : e 
comprehension. In general, proficiency in reading comprehension improves as 
; i - 


ee 


the learner read& siore and more extensively with increasingly varied materials. 


of . 


» 


- fourth grade,-.a good reading program uses a great variety of Secteuall passages, 


often ee by questions to be answered by the student. 
- 4 


Three Ways of Learning Component Skills _ a 


A typical reading program teaches necessary competencies in three 
. a 


different ways: ; 


? » 


“a Direct teaching: In this method, the teacher identifies the ‘ 


specific skild to be learned, and then arranges the learning situation so ; 


~~ Pod 


that che child will learn that particular Skill within a-reasonably brief " 


™ 
Pa 


period of time. For example, if the objective is "distinguishing the sound 


4 2 


of "a" in single-syllable words ending or not ending in e (mat ~ mate)," 


= 2 
2 


‘ s *» 
specific set of exercises, may be designed and conducted to teach this skill 


ems & . : 
= “4 


ERIC 


(2) Incidental leatning. Some skills are learned without, the use of -? 


x 
7 


specific instructional exercises. They are simply learned ' ‘along the May" 
in a typical reading program, _ This is not to say tprt these skills are un 


deporeaar. ° However, since the activity of readin, oral or silent, is a 


. 
¥ . ¥ 


; regular part of age program, ‘a sabes of skills may be expected to be 


." e 
a 


. acquired as a result of that activity. a simple example is veeeens Siete 


left to wight. At a Laker a many new words are incidentally learned 


durin AS the activity ‘of reading. : 


: 


43) Extended learning.. Some kinds of competencies, are developed over 
welatively long periods of time. While they may be influenced by either 

e 7 * : oe tens 

ee teaching, incidental learning, or “Beth, they cannot be directly .- - 


taught within a reasonably short period of time. These competencies have 


a developmental character, in the sense that they improve gradually with 


. 


R ‘s Pi a; as . . t ; ry 
continued education. In fhe extreme case, there are competencies which may ~. 


be genetically determined and uninfluenced by learning (such -as short-term 
memory capdcity). Some competencies related to reading, however, may be 


assumed to be influenced by instruction extending over the years. in example 


z . 
’ 


is the ability to. understand increasingly complex printed gexts. 


a 


How dre the essential, skills of reading Learned? ‘Are they all learned 
by direct) teaching, by incidental learning, or are some learned only DY 


ereendee vencauae Table ‘1 summarizes what appear tQ be reasonable answers 


. x“ 


‘to these questions. 


a 


As the table indicates, the skilis involved in decoding would appear to be 


mogt readily and dependably achieved by direct teaching. Beginning with 


8 is such as letter faentification and proceeding to word-component sound- 
Se Roy 


\ 
ing and- the (approximate) pronouncing of new and complex words, exercises 
requiring student practice in these activities are most useful. It is true, 


» 
aT 


ae . 1 
>» | | 


. 
* 3 . {9 
. 


s 7 . . hs) 

‘ 

;. ’ " a ' : 
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: ,°- of course, hae decoding skills can be seqhiivad ‘by incidental Vearningy~dnd 


. 


often are by childyen ‘who teare to read, without instruction. Obyiousiy, 


though, this is an imdapancibie pechea” The best ‘available evidence implies 


= > 


that unless decoding skills are learned to “the point of automaticity, the 


activity. of reading. comprehension may be adversely affected. Setond aie. 


el 
e 


+ 7 the table indicates that eens which ee on the ee ee 


decoding skills will develop inci identall ly, or under the in fluences of 


° 
a 


"extended learning,” is placing depend cues ona iehiy uncertain method. 


Table 1 - 
y . : 7 n 
Means of Learning Component, Skills © . ; 
in Three Component Strands of Reading Performance : 
claim " . sens a8 : u 
| ” Fd : 
Skill Strand : Means of/Learning ’ ° 
) | Direct : " Incidental Extended 
. - Teaching Learning . , Learning 
, . = ; ia “of. 
a 
. Decoding. All Some ; _, An uncertain 
: 7 °, an uncertain - method = ~ 
os method = .° . a : 
. . 4 , = : ; < “2 
Word Meaning , | Some - Many Some 
ro ’ — a ¥ 
Sentence/text .. A few skills ~ Many _ Many . 
processing and specific 
: Strategles ns : . 
ne Ee 
“ . = 


The strand of word meaning is contributed to in part’by all‘three means 
a . . ; 


of jearning. Direct teaching is done, particularly tp the early grades, te 


eo. 


promote the child’s learning of new word meanings. Practice in reading it~ 


self leads’ to the incidental learning (or "discovery learning") of — new 


> 


word meanings. As learning continues, the ecquieivion of new word meanings 


N 
Ef 


and meaning elaborations takes on a developmental characten, and comes to 


depend increasingly upen the store of knowledge possessed i the individual. 


at Z ly 
o_ , 
ERIC 


ow 


~ 


ot 
. 


; . & —— ’ 
Jf wath regard to the third strand, sentence and text processing, direct 


2 


teaching can contribute to che learning of « ‘a few bssential skills. The 


a ae 


skill of forming complete sentences from incomplete ox scrambled parts is 
’ . . > ; . ° . roe, 
‘ one of these. Another example is the use of prefixes and suffixes. At a 


y . . ‘- * 


» 


a 


later stage of learning, the student may also acquire by direct practice 
2 = - ~ P . Pay 


~~ ON . 


certain strategies which enablé him better to a such # here vel 


. concepts as the "main ie x "temporal sequence}" "author's intent,” | 
y ¥ . : 


x 


"probable consequences,’ and he like.+ Many -higher-level skills of read- ‘ 


; —_ Ye, 
ing comprehension, it would appear, are acquired through the means of ex- 


tended learning. They develop as a’result of continuing experience in ~* 
iy ; J 
reading, ane depen uusei the amount and variety of reading. which ‘is done 


‘ 
> 


"over. Long persods of time. . , . 


. . a | . . 5 
“fapticartons| tor Teaching ‘ : 
A\; “a 


ae aeskription of three skill. strands in reading and how they are’ most 


ny 


has some inphtcations for peSSbene. First, At means that. 


f ~ 


“should have a continuing instructional component of the ! 


arenes leargh 


a reading PrOogne 


. ~ my 


performante of Wpeading from a printed page, = beginning at a very early’ 
‘Stage. This act May shout begin (as most reading primers do) with simple 


“ote Familiar words, and proceed to greater complexity, 


. 


of component skills | cidental jearning, and over a longét period os time, 


by éxtended learning. Bectice le involves oral reading oo beginning 


. 2 


? 


by ee ee 


A second and equally ortant implication is that some skills must be 


taught by direct teaching, ° Seause they cannot be cevendeyey epesbitehed by 
a Sa z as ixy 


. ? 


Wkiess familiar words, as the child's ee 


~~ 


- 
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' Incidental learning. The skills of decoding fall mainly in this GEPCEeny 


x 


Also, many new "sight words" need to ba. “directly taught at the stage of 


ae . = 


hing needing as practice in feading continues more new pords will be 


. ~ 


« 


lgarned incidentally. Some ‘téaching of sentence construction (oral) exen- 
a > 2 


» 


= * ~ a 8 BN 
cribed as "Sentence and text, processing." _Later, there appear to be - 


a y 7 


some strategies of rext interpretation which can. be. aided by practice in 


’ > 8 . 
dues teen answering. To a large extent, however, the skills in this strand. 


a 


tp 
are acquired by incidental learning. : 


- Stages of Basic Skills in Reading : | . . 


ry 
- + » 


: This review of sthe research, and description of the Rencuins SeruSE on} 


makes possible an est} te of the requirements of diagnostic cecilia in read- 


ipfg. The aim is to provide a list of performances (instructional objectives) 
. 7 Mu ™ 


‘which have a definite and specific relation to reading. These ‘performances 


are either a part of the act of reading, and therefore qualify as benchmark | 


7 ~ 


skills;-or they contribute as prerequisites to these components, as enabling 
skills. 


. “ 


x 


In general, the stages of reading employed in the list follow those des- 


cribed by Chall (1978) as Prerending; Stage 1l,j{nitial Reading; Stage 2: 


oo 


Reading Consolidation; and Stage 3, Learning from Reading. We assume that 
kindergarten instruction is normally devoted to Prereading, or reading readi- 


vA 
ness. Stage 1, Initial Reading’ competence, is assumed to be imparted in 


at 


Grades 1 and 2. Stage 2, Reading Consolidation, or facile refding, is attained 


in Grade 3.. Following this, beginning at the latest* in Grade 4, the world ~ 


r 


ot reading is open to the reader for Learning from Reading. His comprehension 
improves with ppaceioe.c aud his knowledge of the world continues its vast 
ey - - . ~ 


expansion as a result of reading in a variety of content areas. 
r * . 


2) 
a =. y 
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The skills to, be described intorporate the assumption that word oar 


% 
: weoding is an envential and’ ‘continually vatuabhe eapabil y of the good reader * * 


(ef. carroll ont Chall, 1975). The inclusion of decod ne\ skills determines 


? 


the entire pattern of diagnostic ee since it Ls hn st reasonable to 


* think that these ‘skills are icquired act early stages} as. enabling skills 


. . 


for other reading activities. If decoding skills are not assumed to -be e 
+S a Py . F 


x 


necessary, as a small number of investigators: maintain (e.g. Smith, 1977), 
the performances. to be tested display a quite different sequence, in which. 


. printed word knowledge takes on greater emphasis at earlier stages. The 


* ry Xx 


“ 


"consensus of the great majority of researchers has been adopted here’; de- 
- egding skills are stressed at the earliest stages of leamihe to read. 
oO | In Bcnenays “the objectives described for each skill indicate the ex- 
ce 3 pected degree - skill. Chow well be how seh ie a performance paueused: % 
at the end of a school term. ‘For example, the skills ligted under the af 
“Readiness Stage aye eecinared =. desirable goals for Randergartans virtually ; 
- - all kindergarten children Yost possess these skills in May or June of 
their kindergarten year. - If they do not, hey will not be able és learn 
ae the skiils which are essential for the first grade. The estinates 
are for “minimal essential ekilis; naturally, many children: will be able to 
a er these stages 3 readiness. O£ course, diagnostic procedures 
we do not have the intention of "holding back” individual progress in reading. 
Children should be allowed to gain proficiency as rapidly as they can,.in 
_whatever grade they happen to be. Enrichment activities in reading take : ose 
many forms, and are usually aot difficult to provide. ‘In their simplest 
form, they are aiup i tverie language and reading materials that are of 


interest to children. 


ERIC — 
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| 


and others .under each heading, as minimal exit gkills for the respective 


Readiness Stage” - s 


- 


* : : 
~ a 


: Skill i: Printed Letter Identification. The SoTecrEve is: ,Giyena .- 


display of printed letters (capital and smali) in large. types one by one, 


identifies each letter 6a). by calling itg name, aad (b) by matching its 


a 


upper case and lower casa forms, This objective needs to be attained to a 


"nastery" level, and to be performed without guessing or ee teaied. ‘The 


assessment of (a) must be ‘done for individual children (whether or not they 


~ 


bre sscenblad* in groups), since an oral response ae Eoquined. The “\ 


portion can also be done individually,- although’ a paper-and-pencil form 
ae , y 
appears ce Oe feasible. Correlational studies continue_to reveal relation- 


» 


ships between letter naming sa reading progress (Chall, 1967; McCall and 


McCall, 1969) The child mus t- know each. tetter's frame in order to receive 
sh , 


and understand eueetee instrugtion. ° . af 


. . 


Enabling skills. it is:noet expected, of course, that kindergarten 


+ 


children will be = to pesrorm Skill 1 at the time of entry into this 


= ~ 


4 


a) 


grade, siehoush, some will. In fact,. the intention is to indicate this skill, 


¥ 


Stages. A number of enabling skills need to be assessed, representing 
earlier stages of "reeatnedg,” and implying the kinds of instruction needed. 
Subskill -1-1. Given printed letters (upper and lower case) in large 
type, displayed in random order, matches each lette? to a designated sample. 
Subskill 1-2, Given printed letters (upper .case) in large type, 
matches to its lower cgse form (or vice versa). 


s 


subskiil 1-3. + Given printed sletters (upper and lower case), displayed 


2 


“one by one in large type, names each letter. 


< # i Z 
& z i?) 3 a 
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ie 
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2 Sind 2. _Letter Sound Identification. The objective is: “Given printed 
short uonds Pick are made readily recognizable (by pictures, or in oral phrases), 
pronounces the rs consonant or initial Short vowel with emphasis, along 

with the see ila taunts? r-r¥r-ake, Soca The intention of this 


. . 


‘objective is to assess whether whe child can say, the sound of each Ril) sakes 


and short vowel. Tt is generally considered desirable that this skill bev 
. ; + 
tested in such a way that the letter to be pronounced occurs in a wees con- . 


text. Of course, the words chosen ee the task should be those which reflett 


the most highly probable lerter sounds pot the ia aa ones. ; . 


# 


Subskill 2-1. Sounding Letters. The objéetive is: Given lower-case and 


x 


upper-case .letters displayed one by.one in large type, identifies each by its 


Py 


modal sound (The intention here is to have the child say the most frequently 


occurring sound of each’ letter; for vowels, this.means the "short" sound). 


‘ a 
* . 


Some reading programs strictly avoid teaching children to say the sound of 


individual letters. Often, the reason given is that each given letten seldom 


N 
i 


represents a single sound in English words. While this is undoubtedly true, 


we do not consider it a. valid reason for avoiding the teaching of ‘a modal sound> 


. 


of each letter at an early stage. Variations in this modal sound will likely 


a 


. 


' be encountered later on during the reading of text, and these can be acquired 


incidentally as whole words are learned. : . 


" $kill 3. Oral Word Knowled#e. The objective is: Given short incomplete 


‘ : a ;  s , 
sentences spoken by the teacher, completes oral statements of the sentences 


using si pkeeriate aeune: adjectives, verbs, and propositions. The situation in 
which the incomplete sentences are to be presented may include pictures, dia 
grams, or real objects. ia Sdmiaboreniag a test item, the teacher states an: 
incomplete sentence such as "John is riding on a . ” and asks the child to 


complete the sentence by supplying the word ( corresponding ‘to a picture of 


‘John on a bicycle). In a variant of this form, que&tions may be asked, such as 


@, : ‘ a8 


% 
; "What is John doing?" Usually, nouns are easy. Emphasis should probably . « 0 
t be placed on verbs (e.g., open, close, raise, lower) and on prepositions 
: (e.g., above, below, before, after). Stresg is giyen to these relational " _ Sa 


* 
od . 


concepts in programs such as the Rpehm Resource Guide for Basie Concept . 
. Teaching (1976)... 4 - s : : eG 

‘ -» It may be noted saceicuiaely thee standards for this assessment cannot 
: be stated with assurance, <ehoush some estimates are eee Wovds 


whose meaning is to be understood should surely include (1) words likely — 7 
. \ kate ™ 


to be used by kindergarten and first grade teachers in giV¥ing instruction; 


+ 


and (2) words contained in beginning readers. Various modern revisions p 


of the "Dolch List” (Buckingham & Dolch, 1936) are currently available — 
(Kucera and Francis, 1967; Taylor, Frackenpohl and White, 1969).. 


Enabling skills. Skills of the enabling sort are not usually iden- 


~ 


oe 


tified for Skill 3. . The child's vocabulary of meaningful. words eéutduues 
te grow from the time of his First.utterance. Obviously, too, children 
learn-from an early age to respond to simple oral commands. ‘Sometimes, the P . 
resting of this capability is suggested. | 


Skill 4. Making Oral Sentenggs. The objective is: Given three 


orally identified words displayed in print (generally, two-nouns and a verb), 
states orally a sentence with proper arrangement of actor, action, object 
. (recipient) (location). ‘The child'g use of basic rules of sentence form- 


ing is being assessed by itemg of this sort. Such a capability is directly 


involved in the prediction cf English communications, including the -'read- 


ing ahead" that is a feature of later reading comprehetysion. At this stage, : 


A 


relatively simple sentences should be employed for. testing. | 


a 


. Enabling skills. Many children will perhaps show their mastery of > ys 


= . . ve * 
Skill 4 quite early in the kindergarten year. For those who do not, it may 


"38 


be necessary to test one or more enabling skills. ot, 7 

@ : : Ss 
" . 7 Jiro ve +e * a 
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Subskill 4-1. - Given a single word (verb or noun), states a’ sentenc 


» . ‘i a 
bo 4 
a ~ * 2 


; including the word. aU 


Subskill 4-2. ~Sama%as Skill 3, Oral Word Knowledge. 
: ‘“ 


» 
* > 
> . 


While, other enabling skilis are involved, they are quite simple, and ~ se 


‘ usually do not Ravee to be tested. Obviously, the.child must be able ‘to use. 


ba x 


+e 8 known English wards in simple sentences, as evidence ‘of a "production 


= a 
. 8 : : a : + 


~ . vocabulary.” — . . _ 2 = ‘ Se 


Initial Reading - Grade al 


. 


The following are estimates, derived from various sources, of skills to’ < . a 


an ks be Attained in the first grade. Some pupils may possess these skills upon . 


entry. Virtually every child. should be able to perform these acts without Sad 


vag 


hesitation by the time he or she is ready to leave the first grage.. It may 


t 


ve (Chall, 1967) 
7 Skill 5. Sounding Vowel-Consonant Combinations. This is the essence 


be noted that this statement involves the assumption that a © phonics” - 


. ~ > 


are to be given initial emphasis. 
i r - 


~ . * _ of decoding skill, and it obviously involves the blending of letter combin- | 
a * . bs . . S j ® ‘ t ” 
ations. The la bé stated as follows: Given displays of printed 


vC and CVC combinations, identifies them by English language’ sounds. : The 


o~ . : e a * be > t 
antire range of such cembinations which occur in English constitutes the 


a domain for test items (Fries, 19633 Fry, 1964). In the selection of items, = 


a 6 ' .  . attention needs to be given to the frequency of phonic generalizations, in- 
e% . es 2 . 7 . 
. ‘ * " . * ‘e . 
, cluding those. pertaining to consonant blends, the silent Finale and others 


‘ 
~ 


: Ciywer, 1963; Burmeister, 1968). \ Testing must be individually done, since 
Fs - produced respogses are required. The child's responses to the displayed 


~ 


* letter combinations should be immediate ‘and without hesitation’, to indicate 


SY 2 


appropriate mastery of the blending skills. 
os , Enabling skilis.+ There appear to be some prerequisite blending skills 


which make the learning of Skill 5 an easier task. 
. : > 


7 Fe , ty .? . ; & 


wT) 


: Subskill 5-1. Given oral pronunciation of the individual letters of 
SS . s - | 
printed VC's and CVC's in unblended form, pronounces the Sombination in 


q . a 


blended form. sExomp te Teacher says /a/.../b/3; clwild*says /ab/). This 
3 


~ dsa ee blending skill, often, used as a ~Aeyiterion exercise’ during. 


¥ 


- the teaching of Skjll >. : . . a SC 22 : 
e —_ Subsicil 5-2. Given. vowel>consonant combinations,~ spokeh by the teacher, 
- aS ° 

matches them with appropriate. printed forms (or with parts of printed Words). 


. ~ 


items of this sort are not uncommon in available diagnostic fests), } probably 


a 


a 
. 


* 


because they | lend themselves to a. ‘ulbiple-choice format. 


s : Votan ee . - * 


Subsiill $-3. Letter Sound Identification.. This is Skill a 


2 . . . : ’ 


skill 6. Using Oral Sentences. Given a displayed picture, diagram, or 
attual event, describes the depicted agent, action, object, recipient, ‘and 


to. 
location (as appropriate), using complete sentenceg. What is being assessed 
. i al . . ’ 
6 » Ls ‘competence in producing whole sentences of proper syntactic and semantic 
4 : a : &. 
. form. Note again that oral responding is requived, and that group testing 


yr 
a techifiques cannot be substituted. This skill sonuetudees to the "forward 


prediction".of sentence meaning in the reading of text, 


PEALE — a. ; ’ > 
es ar - ne . . 
eda Ghee Pee 5 fee” bul, glo een 


Sabskili. i!  Ciiven hort oral* sentences epoken by the teacher, answers 


e wh- questions Sy naming the agent, action, oes recipient, and location. 
? . ; . 7 
. Sentences should be relatively short in order to avoid the influence. of 


» 


memory limitations. Again in this instance it may be noted that this is 


? 
a “ 


2 + 
merely an enabling skill, since the responses required may be-only single 


we 


if words rather than whole gentences. . 
: : 


Subskill 6-2. Making Oral Sentences. Same as Skill Ae, a 


Subskill 6-3. Ordl Word Knowledge. Same as Skill 3. Ae ey 
> me . i . 
> \ 7A é ; 
» Pag” e , 0 me ¥ 
Pl s ~ 
Qo. = 7 ‘ 27 ; " 
_ -e on 


 « -. . : 
sy ewe . ° w * om : . 7 . > -4 
~ 3 : ; : . 23 : 
? Pe : : . 
” ~ tad . 
a ~ : ; . -) A 7 ’ ; ¢ : é id 
oe Skill 7. Printed Word Knowledge-l. The objective is: Given printed 
" ‘ *.ords From a List of 200-400 high frequency. words (e.g., Kucera and Francis, - 
5 , 1967), displayed one at’a time,. names ‘thé. word orally, and identifies an t 
; . : . ; 
associated word or phrase displayed in print’ and spoken by the teacher. 
* : : : . . 


Essentiakly, this.objective is a description. ef "recognizing printed word mean- 
- x -. ‘ 
ings." The suggestion is that it be tested in two stages, first naming orally | 


x 7 > a 


é mo x = . 
the prinred word, and second, choosing a "definition from several alternatives, 


If the First stage cannot be’accomplished, then the relation of the-second to : 


> 


. 


the act of reading is tenuous. , Note, howbver, that the ‘ ‘def nition: may .° 
° ° » * » , * ¥ , : =“ 
be very loose, and is perhaps better described as an "associated word or phrase." 


re x 


x 


» 


. s a ‘ 2 : = , 
Alternatives te be rejected ("misleads") should be grossly wrong. 


, 


fenerally speaking, the number of printed ores which 


can be identified in print may be expected to increase From the zero point in 


~ 


a ‘ein increasing Fashion throughout all the phases of beginning reading. 


~ 


: Pe 
. Thus, hea caner of segnued words te be learned in earlier yeats cannot be 


x . « * ss 2 > 
Sy . bad > 


4... .# . > . . 
4 , specified exactly. Obviously, though, these previously learned printed ‘words 


i 2 


‘ 


» 


. ~ 
have a cumulative "enabling" fungtion. 
a? * rm 


‘ : Subskill 7-1. Identifying Word Medming. The objective is: Given a 


7 _ word (fromea high frequency list) spoken by the teacher, identifies an appro- 
. me 4 
. priate "definitional phrase” in a set of printed alternatives’ read by the tea- 
a , N ? 


> 


a cher, the misleads in the set being grossly wrong. This enabling skill is 


obviously -a part of Skill 7, the other part being oral naming-of the printed word. 
.e, Subskill 7-2. Oral Word Knowledge.- Same ag Skill 3. 
. * Skill gt Denes fvin feinted Sentences. The objective +s: as follows: ‘ 
Given —_e Minted sentences (without dependent clauses) with words in 
neon: order, orally states (alternative: prints) complete sentences in proper 
~ y > es \ 
ERIC Vee 7: a 
ERIC 4 pt es : : 


aw 
e 


order (Vogel, 1975; Weber, 1970) . Sentences should be resonably short. This . 


“too is a "production" -measure; choosing corregt Sentences from sets cannot be 
ums, .™‘ ~ ~ ‘ . 


legitimately SRS PEEURER: If children have learned to print, writing out the 


- & 
sentence can be employed. However, it would be preferable. aoe aca test not ; ° 
to be cays piaiiinated by egapebenes in printing, if: there is any Asdbe: about ; 
the ince Another method would be to number th words, and have the children : : be 
record the correct order by numerals. Best of all, probably, is orel “respond- 
a ing. In general, the Sentences should be composed entirely of words that the. 
child already identifies in print. It will be evident that this eS nakes 
= part of the strand of Myeaiioe eredieepont as discussedk by such writers as’ i 
“Smith (1973) and Goodwin (T970).° ; 
Haabling skills, 
) _ Subskil 8-1. Same as Skill 6, Using Oral Senténces. . - 
. Subskill 8-2. Same as Skill 4, Making Oral. Sentences. 3 Me . 
Subskill 8-3. Since the sentences of Skill 8 are to be composed of ~ i. 
recognizable printed words, Skill 7, Printed Word Knowledge-1, is a prerequisite. - ss e 
Skill 9. Spelling Patterns in Words. The objective is: Given single~ | . 
syllable words and single-syllable: word errs (at, mat; sun, run, ete.), *. . ’ 
sounds them with their "most likely" pronunciation. This is a continuation of 
assessement of dacoding skills, with emphasis on the regularities of English 
word components sometimes called -"spelling patterns” or "phonograms." Examples » 
7, 
include one~syllable words iene in vowels (no, ad my, shy), closed syllables ~ 
(sit, hit; but, nut), and Weide or syllables with vowel blends (boat, soap; * 
e rs 


~ mail, pail) (cf. Burmeister, 1968). This is another skill that should be : 
: gr ridited with promptness of response, whether or not the words are familiar 


« in their printed form. Produced responseg are required. 


Qin 


vt 


Erfabling skills. 


? 
oy 
we ° 


Subskill 9-1. Given sets of printed words, selects a word: from an un~ 


Y 


famiiiar set which*matches the vowel sound in a familiar target word. Example, 


= ~ 


the target word slit is to be matched in vowel sound to. the unfamiliar word 


~ 


(snit). This is a fairly ‘common form of group. test. > It may be vemployed to 


assess a prerequisite skill, but it does not substitute for Skill : oe 


a 


- Subskill 9-2. Same as Skill 5, Sounding Vowel~Consonant Combinations, 


Skill 10. Oral Reading. The objective is: Given a printed text composed 

at least 90% of words already identified (Skill 7), reads ueceaaive sentences 
~ t 

aloud, without hesitation,. and with appropriate emphasis, stops, and inflec- 

tions. The test SP reflects this Sbjectiive assesses the ability to compre~ 

head series of meaningfully connected sentences, and to make the méaning 

‘eeund right" orally. A test of oral reading carries a particular role among 

diagnostic reading tests. On the one hand, it partakes ofa number -of ai fferent 

component skills, combined into the total act of reading. On the other, oral * | 

reading is itself something like the ieteeanee mite is the ultimate goal, 

since if done properly ie tave ives "reading a. ceaseetensean (ris is 

of course not to say “that oral and silent reading are equivalent tasks). 

Oral reading exercises present opportunities for diagnostic aieeaebiions r- 
by the’ tabulation and analysis of miscues (Goodman, 1970). A number of 
different systems of miscue analysis have been proposed (Spache, 1976). In 

‘ Fd 
terms of the present report, it would appear that three primary questions may 
be addressed by oral reading exercises: 

(1) Does the error (word or syllable substitution) indicate aif ficulty 

with phonemic aacodine ("decoding") ?+ | . “ 

(2) Does the ar indicate inadequacy in exindea woxd recognition? 


(3) Does the error indicate difficulty with the construction of sentence 


meaning? 
¥ . , a 


a 


oa 


* Specific techniques of assessment of these and other types of reading . 


2 


difficulties are described in connection with tHe various specific systems of 


‘testing oral reading. ‘ = ye 


a Function “of oral reading exercises, both as modes of instruc- 


tlon and testing({ is ‘the establishment and assessment of several kinds of 


as 
* 


_ reading skills which appear to be best acquired by incidental learning. Practice / 


o. 
ERIC 


: ¢ . ; 
in oral —<- assumed to be a continuing part of any good reading program, 


provides suee nessive occasions during which some relat ively simple, although > 
important, skills savesining to the performance of the reading act may be 

x , ’ y 
acquired. Included are such ‘basic comtepts as (1) the sign function of printed 


; ; \ ; : 
symbols; (2) the message function of. written Janguage; (3) the denotative mean- 


wa 
. 


ings of words: among othera(cf. Powell etal, 1977). 
Beate skills. The integrative nature of the task of oral reading suggests 
that eeabieng sKilis for this performance come from three “eerands® of skill 


develoouent: phonological aoding. printed word knowledge, ond meaningful sentence 


» ~ 


using. . ° 


Pa 


‘Subskil] LO-1. Same as Skill 5, Sounding Vowel-Consonant Combinations. 
ck aa! . e 
Ssubskill 10-2. Same as Skill 7, Printed Word Knowledge-l. 


Subskill 10-3. Same as Skill 8, Identifying Printed Sentence Sxder. 


Skill If, Identifying Phonic Syllables. The objective is: Given printed 
‘ 8 z 
multi-syllable words (cofifidence, circus), identifies division of words in 


Ls 


accordance with the rules of phonic syllab{cation. The most generally appli- 
cable rulé appropriate to such a test is that every vowel or vowel combination 
ee a syllable (with the exception of “vowel-consonant~-e" ending). Two or 
three additional rules also have high predictive probabilities for pronunciatidn 
(Clymer, 1963; Burmeister, 1968). This skill is a component. of the decoding. 
of multi-syllable words, since the "letter pattern" to be sounded must be ( 

\ 


identified before sounding and blending of the whole word can readily eccur. 


Assuming the words are (orally) familiar, this skill is often measured by means 


. 3 


<4 


«ff * 


- 


of a multiple choigg test. Requiring produced responses which mark the 


: syllables (cir/cus) is at least an equally good testing meth@d. It has 
- , frequently been noted that what are here referred to as rhoute syllables" : 
: * do not always correspond with structural or “written syllables." ieaeiine 
: . syllabication rules for writing must be. considered, therefore, a distingtly . 
. | different activity. ; 
Ititial Reading ~ Grade 2 - 3 | - 
: In large part, the skills of initial reading competence in Grade 2 are - 
« continwitions of those of Grade Le The distinetion in minimal standards 
» 


between the grades is somewhat arbitrary at the present time. It also de~ 
pends upon decisions about priority in emphasis. For example, decetics 
skills may -_ given priority in Grade 1 over recognizing printed words, or 
‘¢ the reverse may be che cued, The results in either case are predictable; 
. in: one case, children will master the ,decoding of new words but possess a 
‘ eolatively small "printed word vocabulary," while in the other, a large 
number: of recognizable printed words will be accompanied by as yet undeveloped 
ways of attacking unfamiliar printed words. The oe choice is seamed 


* t 


in the current-report. Whichever choice is made, however,.there can be no 
3 


, Sy 


doubt that continuing development of all the skills is essential for the 


, a ultimate attainment of proficient reading. 


Skill 12, Sounding Multi-Syllable Words. The objective is: Given 


a. 


printed words with regular (pfedictable) spelling-sound correspondences 


(e.g., continent), states the words aloud as a totaj,unit, without hesi- 
= ie “ 


tation. The assessment implied here is ther the child will say “continent,” 


not "con-ti-nent.” ‘In other words, the items tést ‘multi-syllable blending, 
* &> 4h. yaa ~ 
as well as the modal pronunciation of the individual syllables. 


ERIC _ es 


F ~ z 8 . 28 
N 
t 
a x * 7 
.™ ” ° 7 “~ 
Enabling skills, 


Subskill 12-1. Given a printed word containing a-pattern of letters. fom 


: a Lok : 
‘ _ ing a common English syllable-sound (as ake in make), and instruction to form 
other words containing the same sound combined with a designated Jetter (as, 


_ bake) states the newly formed words orally. In a common form of paper--pencil 


test, the pupil is asked to select the matching word from a set of alterna- 


tives. The Eoplish-syllabie sounds may be those that occur at the end of 


a 


8 x ry : 
words (e.g., ite), at the beginning of words (e.g., sen), or in the middle 


of words (e.g., om). 


e 


mi Subskill 12-2. Given a oe spoken orally by the teacher, selects 


~ 


the printed word from a set 6 four) which contains this syl Able. This is 


~ 
Sow 


4a fairly ‘common kind of group multiple-choice er may be considered 


. . 
: 


"a prerequisite to Skill 12. 
s 


Subskill 12-3. Same as Skill 11, Identifyifig Phonic Syllables. 
Beale 13. Printed Word Knowled eo. The objective is: Given a printed 
list constituting a seupte of 3Q0~1100 orally familiar eras: reads them 
aloud and states a relevant associated phrase: The proper fimbay which is 
- represent vd child's "sight vocabulary" deneade on the reading program 
bethg used. Some siete sntrodueeo sight onde at a faster rate than 
others, Horde on the Dolch list (Kucera & Frances, 1967) may be considered 
an absolute minimypm. The woeds howtd be a off without ‘hesitation, and 
"defined" by — a relevant associate phrase (as, for exeupid: ‘funny? 
“makes you. Laugh": enough: "I've had enough"). 


Enabling skills. Enabling skills in this instance simply refer back to 


word krfow Ledge skills which have presumably been attained in previous grades. | 


Subskill 13-1. Same as Skill 7, Printed Word Knowledge-1. 


Subskill 13-2. .Same as Skill,3, Oral Word Knowledge. 


. 


a 


ERIC | . 


s 


“y 


JA Fuirtext Provided by ERIC 


° 


. questions delivered orally. The answers can ae gcated directly in the text.” 


lectives may a selects: ‘+ 


2 


be employed. Assuming that the child has in fact mastered prerequisite ob- 
Nate . 


 Jectives, such as Skills 7 and 8, the second method of teating (paper and 


pencil) dbes not seem inapproriate. When there as doubt ebaut the pre- 
v4 
requisite skilis, oral rene would appear to be a better approach. 
. You 
‘What is boing tested in this case is basic comprehension aki 11 in its 


x A, 


‘cotal, or “HBeag rated” form. Its attainment indicates that prh ged Vexts 


ay 6 
ry 


have been processed semantically, so that paraphrasing eee eesca 


questions is not an obstacle to correct responding. -- we 
. = —y " . ; . We 
Enabling skills. Subordinate skills are those that have previously been 
yO | . 
attained at earlier stages of instruction. _ 
. ; =) 


¢ Subskill 14-1. Same as Skill 8, Identifying Printed Sentences. 


Subskill 14-2. Same as Skill 7, Printed Word. Knowledge-1. \. 


Stage 2. easains Ganecltaucios (Grade, 3) _ R 

Once the child has Seeuieed the skills of Initial Reading, he possesses 
the basic capabilities which will enable him to become a highly competent, 
“ghod" reader. To make this progress, he needs to practice the skills he has 
pealived pdinig for consolidation, ines, and somewhat greater speed in read 


* F 
ing. Instruction in the third grade normally has these aims, and makes use 


\ 2 * a - 5 
of greatly increased volume’ of reading assignments in story books and other 


a 


printed matter. ; : 3 
za 


: asl 


= 


Skili i5. Identifying Literal Content. The objective is: Given a 


: d 
! 
printed paragraph on a familiar topic, composed. of sentences with not more than 


one subordinate clause, ard possessing one main and one or two subordinate 
“4 spa : a y rs Pe voy . 
themes, identifies paraphrased sentences expressing "main idea” and "subordinate 


ry 


details," 


2 


Here we have a very common kind of "reading comprehension” test, 


asking the child to categorize the meanings of sentences in a text. Although 


7 
' 


oral responses could be requitad, the necessity for them does not appear to be 


» 


pressing. * Assuming that prior skills have been learned, at this stage the child 


may be asked printed questions an given printed alternatives in ways which 
t > . we q 2 ? . . 
probably do not-contaminate the asdessment of his competence in reading. 


z 


Presumably, this stage of development will be attained at the end of Grade 3 


by Virtually all children. Although fairly high correlations are to be expected 


between this skill and "academic intelligence," it:is generally considered to 
g : y % » ‘. : ‘ . ry re , oad 
bé an indication that comprehension has attained a reasonable state of develop- 


ment. The test asks the pupil to make.the kind of immediate inferences ahout 


" . : > .Y . . . . 4 ig ° ia 
the text which are meaningfully conveyed by the text itself. Trems in this 


. . a 
category should studiously avoid calling upon “world knowledge" which is not. 
: - | AB 
. 3 gy ye : WwW. ’ 
contained In the text. It may be noted that a different kind of “inference 
question calls for the identification of anaphoric reference From one sentenee 
eS ® 


. 


or sentence part to another (cf. Davis, 1B). 


Enabling skills. Subordinate skills of comprehension are those which have 


been attained at earlier stages. ° 
> 4 4 = iy > 
Subskill 15-1. Same as Skill 14, Factual Question phewerane: 


. eo ¥ 
Subskilt 15-2. Same as Skill 13, Printed Word Knowledge-2. - 


Subskill 15-4. Same as Skill 10, Oral Reading. 
® 


pe 


op) 


Skill 16. Faclile Oral Reading. The objective is: Given printed para- 


. + . 
graphs of low Syntdctic complexity, containing familiar printed words. and up 


to 10% unfamiliar words of regular spelling, reads orally without hesitation. 
> 


- 
4 
mow y 


a 


7 


31 


- 
Essentialiy, this task tests pgth sentence Structuring and devodans skills 
using printed text. The pupil should at this stage read erally with rea~ 
sonable speed and with appropriate inflection controlled by punctuation 
marks. If decoding skills have been mastered, he should not be slowed 


appreciably by words that are regularly spelled but-unfamiliar in print (e.g., 


a word like transcontinental). . 


Enabling skills. 


. 


Subskill 16-1. ead a: Skill ID» Eceneatyane Literal Content 
Subskill 16~2. Same as Sle. 13. Printed Word Knowledge-2. : 
Subskill 16-3. Same as Skill 12, Sounding Multi-Syllable Words. 


- Skill 17. Inferring Word Meaning from Context. The objective may be 


stated as: Given printed paragraphs of sentences with moderate aan | \ 


« 


complexity, containing unfamiliar words. (e.g., "laster") whose meaning can , 


be inferred from the context, states a simple (approximate) oo 


This is a skill which may be considered an essential part of nae is meant by ; 
yeading comprehension. The use of Igrinted multiple-choice items is not in- 
appropriate, peevided that decoding skills (such as Skill 15).can be assumed. , 
{Note, however, that unless such skills cdn be assumed, a ee is” 
not appropriate, but completely invalid). 

Enabling skills. | - 

Subskill 17-1. Same as Skill 15, Identifying Literal Content. 


Subskill 17-2. Same as Skill 14, Factual Question Answering. 


Subskill 17-3. Same as Skill 13, Printed Word Knowledge-2.\ ; -_ 
Subskill 17-4. Same as SRill 10, Oral Reading. % 
¥» ° 
xn 
we 
* 
Vv 7 ‘ » i 
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& eos 


Skill 18. Word Word Meaning: Suffixes and Prefixes.* The pbjective is: 


Given familiar roo ords (e.g., consistent) and a printed sentence containing 
: “ 3 5 : 


* 4 


a blank to be*filledi, supplies the prefixed word to complete the meaning. 
(Example: People who change their minds many times in a few minutes are 
— to be. > ys or, given a familjar printed word (e.g., nape) " 


3 


~oa~- ce. 


~ 
~ a 


. and a — sentence canteens: a “bl _ supplies the suffixed word to. 


ee 


“_ 


Jw 8 
complete i meaning (Example: OA person. who has hope is if -_), Children 


7d } 


an q 
should be able t¢@ show that they have acquired this skill in a generalized 


f 


sense (that is, so: that commonly used prefixes and suffixes can foe used with’ 


; 
any appropriate root word). Competence in identifying common affixes makes it‘ 
i * ‘ : 


. | — . “| e ; 
.. possible for pupils to extend their printed word vocabulary in such a way that 
oe ! 
% 3 I 


the meaning of many new words can be readily estimated) within sentence contexts. 


~ as - 
Enabling skills. " 
N a . 
Subsket Lu! 18-1. . Same as Skili 17, ‘Infer Word Meanfing from Context. 
. \Y 


yekill 18-2. Same as Skill 13, Printed Word K spuledge. 


Nor 


skili 19. >} inted Word Knowledge-3. The aaa is: Given printed | 


text constituting a ‘sample of 1800-3000 pety feud Wax words; reads them 


m > i 
aloud without hesitation, and states a relevant assoclatéd phrase ({i.e., a 


rough eon): This kill is simply a eae i of Skill 13, and 


“ 


extends che range of words to ‘ke BOEGERL SES in print, Again it is the case 


UO 
v 


that the size of this vocabulary varies with the yeading program in use, and 


NO, i 


the range indicated may\be considered .a low estimate. 
Enabling skills. : ; 
Subsgill 19-1. Same as Skill 13, Printed Word Knowledge-2. 
Su me \ Pr e wledg 


Subskill 19-2. Same as Skill 7, Printed Word Rnowredeart: 


Skill 20. identify Thematic Content. The meee, is: alae alanine 
Y» 


paragraphs, composed ‘of sentences of moderate complex 
which paraphrase the content, and require inferghces, concerning such matters 
. s : y it > P 


answers questions 
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ory 
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» 
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é punted 
a enrvens tee" 


ar tt | + eee ea aa tNaL rN 


“+ 
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oe 
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sewed * S i 
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" "probable cause," "predicted events,” . 


as. “main idea," "author's intent, 


. 


“ete. “Where are many tests which assess components of reading comprehension 


* 


in these various ways. As shown by the high intercorrelations of responses 


= 


to aerteaeee question types, they do not measure separate skills, In general, 


the esteen should not only be a ie of the text, but should also 


~ 


require ePeyeaces about events or relations which are not directly stated. 


Tests of: reading compeehenston often are made up aie of ‘items of. 


* 
x 


tie sort While learning exercises which incorporate inferential process- 


ing must surely be valuable, the dependence upon this kind of item to 


assess reading comprehension seems overdone. In particular, the following 


ewe 


points. may be noted: : } ‘ 
“ (1) asa. matter of content validity, it is not clear that: under-— 
standing printed text (euch as newspaper eroeie2) actually in- 
volves such activities as "ident one ehe ry idea"; 
(2) success in answering such q ons is in fact highly related 


to the prose density of the reading passages employed, rather 


oy . , 


than to the type of questions ‘asked; - 4 


+ 


(3) inference questions appear to previde-only an indirect measure ” @ 
z _ ? 
of what many scholars identify as a critical feature,of reading 


comprehension, namely; "predicting what is to come before‘it is- -. 


‘ 


. . 
as 
AY he & 
x aS 
, . 
we 


Accordingly, Skill 20 is-included with some rational misgivings. How-- 


read" (cf. Smith, 1976). 


: ° . * a ’ Sa 2 
ever, its highly frequent occurrence in reading comprehension tests justifies 
? 


its inclusion as a “skill” in the sense here descesbeh Actually, the 


e : eS ~ - H ' 
.test items themselves are believed to assess a set of strategies of question-: 


Q 


ERIC. 


_ceptsreading comprehension in general (unless it be general intelligence, with -. 


answering, on which some practice may profitably be given with-the aim of im- 


? 


proving ‘students’ test- Release perepeneate: . 
Subskill. 20-1. Same as, Feil 19, Printed Word Knowledge. ; : - 
Subskill 20-2. Same as Skill 18, Word Neaning-Affixes.— 


Subskill ca Same a Skill. 37; Infer oa Meaning oe Context. 


Stage 3. Learning fron Reading (Grade. 4 on) a , 


x XN 
ty 


At this stage, eke pares should what may be ealied a "journeyman reader."* 


a 


Perhaps the best. single indicator of this dégree. of competence would be the 


student's ability EO eaad: aloud an article from a: publication hike Reader's 


. a 
wk, 


Digest, swithout® heBitation, | and’ to state in “own eeuae what each’ paragraph says. 


Re 
ay x 


This is av description of what ay ‘be ‘erpected ‘at the ‘béginning of this eee aa - 


reading. : : a“: ” 


. 
ran 


Provided i. i skills revs ouety described have been mastered, it does 


not appear possible: to Vd agnose"” any further deficiencies, except in very 


2 ’ A 


unusual cases. ‘Although tests” Of reading Comprehension continue to ‘distinguish 


a * 
® 


‘« 2 


‘such -tasks as "identifying: cause -and effect,” "identifying the author's intent,” 
. . , . m. a to . 


"+ and others of this’ general sort, these cannot be considered to besseparate skills. 


Low scoring on one or another of these tasks is not diagnostic of anything ex~ 


whdch reading comprehension Scones ‘aré highly correlated). 


? 


What is happening at oe gee is chat the Peader, so long as he con- 


tinues to read new and varied ba sgages, is ‘gatniing additional gactatey’ in the 
ot a 


activity, of reading, while at the same time he _gains new Enea ee of the 


world. Increasing competence in rails, at this scone: is most readifry 


= 


measured by readers" ability to comprehend printed prose characterized by 


Sd 


increasing complexity or syatactic density. Although few "scales" of complexity 


” 


wt gain wider acceptance: and usage in the future. 


. of. prose writing are available, the contrast between the prose of Samuel 


Clemens. and that of Henry James illustrates the meaning of this concept. The 


capstone skil4,, then, is really a complex of skilis and strategies that the a 


ruction and reading practice. .. 


e . : . * 


- 


jearner has acquired through his previous inst 


It is called simply, Reading Comprehension. : . Pee y 


Skill 21. Reading Comprehénsions, The objective is: * Given passages 


an acceptable meaning “of the text by supplying these words. Alternatively, 
oo 2 
x i ’ a 
Wg ? 


identifying" can be used for "supplying," making a variant form of the test 


witha multiple-choice format. This, of course, isa description of a "cloze" 
r : ; 


test.of reading comprehension, which seems to many investigators of reading 


to be the best criterion measure of comprehension. At any rate, the rational 
” 7 . : xy . 


justification for the cloze-type tests of reading comprehension would appear 
2 : ge 4 ea 


to greatly excél the rationale for such tasks as "inferring author's intent," 


. 


or “identifying the mood of a passage." ftis hoped that the cloze format 


A systematic beginning for’ diagnosis can be achieved as indicated.in the 
. . . . ‘ 


a 


following descriptions. 
. ie 


 Subskill 21-1. Same-as Skill 20, Identify Thematic Content. This test 


will indicate- whether the comprehension of ‘total passages, : and the application 


¥ 


of inference strategies to text, are being accomplished satisfactorily. 
These skills have their enabling skills in 21-3 (Identify Literal Content, 


Skill 15),which is related in turn to Skill 14, Answer Factual Questions... 


. 


ar 


- of printed text with words “removed (for example, every fifth word), completes . 


x 


»%, 


> 


Spbskill 21-2. Same as Printed Word Knowledge, Skill 19. Word knowledge 


is a second major strand of competence ‘mat may be invoived in reading com- 


; prehension. Inadequate performance means that the learner has not learned to 
. * e a _ . 
recognize sufficient numbers of printed words. If this is so, his comprehen- 


/ ww t 
‘sion is‘being slowed because he has to puzzle over words, rather than. 


f_ yo. 
recognizing them immediately. Further diagnosis can proceed to Skills 13,¢. 


and 7, in order. ; 
t, . yA 


Subskill 21-3. Same as Skiliy 35, rene ty Literal Content. An inade~ 


ee ~ 


. quate score.on this skill implies the probability of trouble with’ "semantic 


encoding. That is, the eee the student is having is essentially.one 


ad 


of matching meanings in paraphrased forms . sentences. - - Further diagnosis 


can be accomplished by using. tests of enabling skills beginning with Skill . 


14, Answer Factual Questions, and proceeding to-Skill” 8, Identify Printed 


Sentences. | ° 


» 


“Spbskili 21-4. ~ Samé-as Skill 16; Facile Oral Reading. The. stnpconete a 


posethi ities of oral reading have ‘led to the development of a ious of 


eee tests such as those oe Spache 3972), Durrell (2055), and: others. 


A review of these, . diagnostic principles is Biven ‘by: Gouche (1976). Errors 


2 


a’ in oral feadtny may indicate, reagan in 1 decoding ‘skills (Ski. 12), in’ 


s » 


% 


x 


printed word, iowisdze (Skill 19)," er in the structuring of . sentences (Skill 


v 


35). Further diagnosis om be accomplished by aa) tests of ehene ee “~~ 


skills. a !: ’ 


Bhi : 7 rae i 


Sequences of Enabling Skills 


‘As implied by the previous section, the performance ‘of reading compre- 


KS 


hension may be seep to be composed of a number of component skills which 


- : : & , ~. 
: -, 
- 4] 
5 7, Y¥ ae - 
" . ad eae x | 
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> 
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* 
{ : 


are ehabling. By means of a diagnostic testing procedures, the needs for 


instruction in these enabling skills may be revealed. .It would be a 


a 
7e 


; : s 5 : 
desirable step to analyze reading comprehension in the manner of a learning 


- ”~ 
prereR (Gagné and Briggs, 1974), so that specific prerequisite relation- 
rd NM > 


fr ships ameng enabling:skills could be identified. hae a an analysis would 


} appear to involve comp tex relationships among cies subordinate skills. . 


Although the task dnalysis proposed by Resnick and Beck (1976). may provide *a 


be sy 


useful starting point, the construction of a learning hierarchy has not 


. 


been attempted. | 
. ; . e 
. Figure 1 depicts a sequence of skills in reading in the form which is 


a 


. Bometimes called an instructiona] map. The map identifies what appear ‘to- 


be reasonable teaching sequences of benchmark skills for each grade, K-3. 


* 


These skills are atranged in the three: strands @hich, have previously been 


described, namely, decoding, word “meaning, and sentence/text processing. 


(abbreviated panseee are cand in the figure to feats: the ‘skills; numbers 


correspond, “with those in the previous section of this report). ‘ a 


» 
- 
> 


, Within each of the three strands, the arrangement enews represents a 


se yoreawi ced sequence for instractioh. In general, the skills lower in the 


diagram need to be taught: pacers the "higher” ones to which they are ¢con- 


nected. The special status of oral reading’ is worthy of note. Tests of 
oral reading are considered to be of key importance in er ene they 
are able to cevest< diversity of prescriptions for instruction (cf. Spache, 
1976). Their aaitipie interrelations with eibetanices skills ‘are impossible 
to ‘represent sdeuahay in a two-dimensional diagram; consequently, two 

; ¢ é F 


‘circles are used to represent this single activity at each level. Viewed 
v4 


®. 
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Printed Word 
Knowledge (19) 


FACILE Word Meaning . - 
{ GRAL © —Affixes (18) 
, READING |: > 
(16) 
\ from Context 
\- _ (17) — 
. -@ i ee ae _ Wn: 
~ 3 fo 
: j 
| a, —— 
_ {Sound ‘ a oo Identify 
Multi-Syllable . 4 Literal 
Words: (12) : SL oe Content (15. 
: j wv” _ $ ‘ 
a = “ Pon arrears Lame ’ 7 
dentify Phonic Printed Word Answer Factual [” ° 
yllables (11) nowledge (1 vestion 34 
i =e 1 aa a SY, 


a) 


: ‘ ORAL” ‘ 
READING 
(10) Ld 
, . P rinted Word ae Identify ? 
Sound Spelling Knowledge (7) [7° Printed. 
5, | Patterns (9) : sentences (8 ; 
: ; (Use Oral 
Sentences (6 : 
. ound Y=C . i ; . 
P Conmbinptions : » jMake Oral . 
GG) 3 Sentences (4 
GRADE K; 
> Identify ney Word 
». | Letter-Sounds . Knowle 
Yr j (2) . 2 : 
[Tdentity 
Printed ° 
Letters (1) 
as \ si ee a aka » ; é a 
| is Figure 1: Sequences of prerequisite skills in reading, ' . 
we " = = a r, 
ENC . é a . 7 » : a J 


8 ry 


. 
un y ? 
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from the standpoint of-instruction, it would normally be “expected that practice 


in oral reading be a frequently recurring part of a reading program, and that 
Frequent probes of reading competence be made in this mode. ” 


The benchmark skills which are shown for each grade level are Suggested 
. = & 


_as objectives to be included in a placement test (for the following grade) 


and also as minimal exit skills for the grade level im which they occur. 
The entire set of tests required for diagnosis at each grade level is not - 


represented.in this figure - many additional enabling skills canal , 


. in the previous section of this report. In addition, indipidual teachers 


’ ¢ 


- may find other tests of enabling skills (contained in many diagnostic test 


packages) useful for finer analyses of needed instruction in the particular 

pupils whom they teach. ‘The framework of benchmark skills shown in. Figure 1 
. bs a ” Pa 

should make possible systematic prescriptions for instruction, whether or not 


such additonal tests are employed. 
aii e 
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